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TEA FOR TWO 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN NEW ZEALAND 
1945-1959 


F. A. SANDALL 


‘haracters in the dialogue: 
Bis. Bibliothecarius 
Dis. Discupulus, a graduate and aspiring librarian 
Bis. It is good of you to call. | understand you’re doing a thesis on 
al frustrating period in the development of New Zealand university 
braries, 1945-58? It will hardly make exciting reading, but between 
Ss we may put a picture together. Keep an eye on me though, in case 
try to disguise too much bitter fact as good commonsense. 
Dis. All right. I imagine that, at the end of the war, though the 
receding few years had been lean, university libraries still had a lot 
f momentum left from the great stimulus of the Carnegie Corpora- 
grants of the thirties and were reasonably staffed, fairly equipped, 
d had the understanding backing and enthusiasm of their governing 
dies, 
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Bis. Not quite. True, accommodation and staffing assurances ha 
been among the conditions of the grants, but the initial cupidity—- 
sorry, keenness—waned somewhat after the books had been absorbe:! 
into the collections and the need for keeping up, even increasing th: 
pace, was not realised. Incidentally, Otago, so strong in stock an 
organisation, and who, since 1944, have given two courses in biblio- 
graphy and librarianship annually, did not meet the space require- 
ments and received no books until 1946. 

Dis. Don’t the governing bodies, the university councils, ther, 
regard the libraries as their biggest continuing academic responsibility? 

Bis. I doubt it; and I suggest that while there have been wonder- 
fully imaginative and helpful individuals such as Sir James Hight of 
Christchurch or Sir Thomas Hunter of Wellington, councils have 
found it hard to run their whole institutions on a shoestring, and so 
wouldn’t commit themselves to what seemed huge recurring expenditure, 
preferring to make non-recurring grants (which might at times even 
have exceeded the regular ones, and which at other times were quite 
small) “as funds permitted”; also, they never had such a fine library 
that it was a show-piece, something they were prouder of, for instance, 
than the university tower or hall and which they would have felt 
ashamed of not supporting and developing. 

Dis. Surely between 3 and 4 per cent of the whole university ex- 
penditure went to libraries; that proportion seems to have satisfied 
older English universities. 

Bis. It probably did, but that’s no reason why it should have satis- 
fied us. With enrolment, teaching departments, teachers, all increasing, 
libraries, still weak, should have grown especially fast, perhaps using 
10 or 12 per cent of total expenses. In 1958 Auckland spent 6.8 per 
cent, and it was far too little. In that year an American writer referred 


Cee met? 





to university libraries as mastodons eating the university budget “like | 
medical schools”. Ours were only nibbling mice, not because they ate | 


so little but because they were so small. 
Dis. What size were they—in collections, seating space, staff? 
Bis. In 1945 they ranged from 50,000 books in Auckland, 58,000 


(Wellington), 80,000 (Canterbury) to 90,000 (Dunedin) and in 1958 | 
these figures were 119,000 (AU), 105,000 (WU), 120,000 (CU) and | 


164,000 (DU). Seating accommodation and staff were: 


AU WU CU DU 

Seats 1945 145 176 264 100 
1958 150 221 3204 229 

Stall 1945 6 3+ 11 10 
1958 19 15 144 20 





and 4 binders | 


In all cases both temporary and part-time staff are included, in main | 


libraries and special schools (except Medicine). 


Dis. From what you said about the councils and their budgets | | 
take it that quite a number of staff may be neither permanent nor full- | 
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ne because of the hesitancy and lack of confidence about the func- 
mn and needs of a library and about the stability of university finance 
nerally. 

Bis. I think so. And it went further than the councils. Who ulti- 
itely supplies the money? The State. And legislators like to feel they 
ve solid and understandable grounds (which are different things 
ym good reasons) for expenditure. The further they are from the 
ident, the bookshelf, or the railway administrator, or train driver, 
librarian, the less easily they believe in what he wants. Librarians 
‘tainly stated their needs unequivocally. Professorial boards endorsed 
d supported them, but on councils no doubt the case was diluted, 
urd when it came to the Minister of Education he was dismayed at 
ho ving to choose between various different and apparently conflicting 
demands. 


c= 
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Dis. The last problem was solved by the setting up of the Univer- 
siiy Grants Committee? 


Bis. That, in 1948, and the system of quinquennial grants for uni- 
versities, help. But there still remained the climate of Government 
opinion, which, where university education was concerned, was moder- 
ate to cool. Predominantly materialistic, with its tradition of pioneering 
do-it-your-self and make-do-with-what-you’ve-got, New Zealand, 
though glad to wave the flag for Rutherford, Maclaurin, Sisam, it felt 
no particular pride in the institutions that gave them their chance. 

Dis. Either the estimates made by the librarians weren’t big enough 
or they failed of achievement at the highest level. I'd like to know, 
however, just what the colleges, which they were, I believe, until 1958, 
did in fact spend on the all-important items of books and periodicals. 

Bis. I thought you'd been digging out some of that information for 
yourself. 


Dis. All I could get was this: 


AU WU CU DU 

£ £ £ £ 
Expenditure 1945 900 2,180 1,000? —-1,900 
1958 10,577 10,410 10,700 7,877 
Annual grants 1945 732 1,030 — 1,900 
(i.e. recurring) 1958 6,850 5,600 6,000* 6,065 
Non-recurring 1945 750 — 250 
grants 1958 2,500 _ 4,000 2,210 


Bis. That’s all right. It shows just what I was saying, that they all 
spent far more than they were sure of getting at the beginning of any 
year. By the way, I don’t think those figures include expenditure on 
“special schools”. We mean by these the Architecture, Dental, Engin- 
eering and Medical Schools; for comparison, we might include the 
two Agricultural Colleges. My estimate is that these schools spent 
between £1,000 and £2,000 a year, though the figure for Medicine 
may have been higher. Lincoln’s £530 of 1945 jumped to £1,197 in 


* Includes binding and equipment. 








1958, while Massey's £394 became £1,320. The latter certainly toed 
the line pretty well, her annual grants being £450 (1945) and £1,300 
(1958). 


Dis. It looks to me as though the special schools and colleges weie | 
better provided for than the larger institutions with their many depart- | 


ments grouped under Arts, Science and Commerce Faculties. 

Bis. No doubt of it; but then isn’t it easier in a fairly specialised 
field to estimate your needs accurately and to give a much more pre- 
cise, even personal service than in a general library? 

Dis. Yes, and of course they have a good deal of routine work done 
for them; all ordering for example, and perhaps cataloguing and classi- 
fication too. In the Architecture and Engineering Schools at Auckland, 
though, these last two jobs are done by the schools themselves. 

Bis. They must by now then, be big enough to employ full-time 
professionally trained people. 

Dis. Yes; and the Medical School and the Hocken Collection at 
Otago and the School of Engineering at Canterbury similarly. | found, 
too, that the special schools don’t put forward their budgets through 
the University Librarian but through the Dean of the School, and 
that they have received separate grants, sometimes quite large ones, for 
library purposes. 

Bis. Mind you, I think that all to the good. As long as they didn't 
spend it unwisely in wilful rivalry or with the extravagance of the ultra 
specialist, surely it added to the country’s total book strength in a 
useful way. You will probably always find, too, that subjects like these, 
with obvious practical applications in everyday life, get more support 
than the mere academic ones, whether in arts or pure science. The 
extreme case, I suppose, is that of a school of fine arts which to my 
mind suffers from an almost unbelievable degree of meanness; and 
not until it made out a case for teaching design, with obvious industrial 
applications, did it get a hearing. 

Dis. What does a librarian sound like when he is making a case? 

Bis. You shall hear: “. . . books in demand cannot be efficiently 
used; we have to maintain clumsy systems of bespeaking and reserving: 
our stock suffers from excessive wear; maintenance of circulation 
records and the control of overdues is a wasteful burden; precious 
material such as bound and unbound periodicals, works of a reference 
type, and all sorts of rare and valuable books, have to be exposed to 
undue hazards; there is a constant frustration of readers. . . . Books 
are kept two rows to the shelf, placed horizontally, stacked on the 
floor, packed into cases, and dispersed into storage corners where they 
are seriously affected by damp, rats, insects, weather and dirt.” Other 
phrases are: “incalculable wastage of the College’s assets”, “handicap 
to scholarship”, “crippling disadvantage”, “waste and confusion”. If 
you have tears... 

Dis. I have. Stop, please. 

Bis. Not yet. That was a justifiable cry of pain from one in grave 


rarian in two successive years. In 1948 he said; 
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Ban ol 
distress in 1955. Listen to the more urbane complaint of another lib- | 


the I 


‘| very gladly record an increase of £1,000 a year in fund tor 


/ toed) he oks and periodicals. This has enabled us to meet, to some extent, 
1.300 § th: long continued and urgent demand for a more extensive range of 

| pe iodicals; but, of course, it is, to a depressing extent, offset by a 
» WEl€ 1} Js ve increase in the cost of books . . . and an alarming increase in 
lepar'- ] th. cost of binding. In view of the increase in costs and—much more 
oo in portant—the large increase in the number of subjects taught and in 
ialised } th number of teachers and students, | would urge the necessity for 


€ pre-) 4 till further increase in the fund. 

‘| have before me as | write this report, two requests from scientific 
« done J deoartments of the College. One is for a forthcoming encyclopaedic 
Classi- } work that is estimated to cost about £750 and the other is for a col- 
kland, } lection of monographs that may cost not a great deal less.” 

: n 1949 he opened with: “I feel bound to give prominence to our 
ll-time | need for additional funds”, mentioning increased cost of periodicals, 
pa ticularly American ones with a I5 per cent agent’s commission 
ion at) and the rise in the cost of the dollar from Ss. to 7s. 3d. “We have also 
found, 7 large arrears of German publications, which we can obtain only at 
rough | very greatly increased prices; we are asked, for example, £9 a volume 
1, and | tor one chemical journal (with ten years’ arrears to make up) and 
es, for } from £3 to £6 per volume for various reference works that we can 
scarcely do without. . . . Unless some addition is made to our grant 
didn't } for 1950, | must ask members of the staff to restrict their recom- 
e ultra } mendations to the smallest possible amount.” 

1 in a Dis: It’s embarrassing, if not undignified, for a librarian to be in 
these, } such a position. Still, with what they did have, the libraries must have 
upport | acquired a considerable amount of good, perhaps notable, material. 
e. The | And by the way, I read somewhere that the greatest strengths of some 
to my jof the world’s finest libraries have derived not from purchases, 
s; and } but from the generosity of benefactors and collectors. 


justrial Bis. Yes, both points are worth raising, and each shows something 
peculiar to libraries in young countries. Many good books have been 
ase? added, and if you listen to some of the titles mentioned in their annual 


ciently } teports you will be able to judge in what way they are notable. We 
erving: | hear of that 18th century mammoth, the Encyclopédie of Diderot; 
ulation | Poggendorf’s Biographisch-literarisches Handwérterbuch; the Sylloge 
recious | /ungorum of De Toni and Saccardo; the Handbuch der Physik (which, 
ference | like many other works, is still “coming out”); orders for the forth- 
sed to | COMing edition of the British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books 
Books | (Victoria’s Librarian called the decision “a great landmark in the history 
on the | °! the Library”); the Monumenta Germaniae Historica; reports of 
a aes the Nuremberg trials and those of the Japanese war criminals; La 
Other Le (eratura Italiana; a specially inscribed copy of the limited facsimile 
edition of the Exeter Book; a facsimile edition of the Lindisfarne 





a » Gospels; the Catalogue Générale of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 

_* the Deutsches Biicherverzeichnis; Deutsche Literatur; and the Com- 
pleie East India Pilot. 

Dis. By quoting these you mean that most of them are works that 

1 grave @ an older library would expect to possess already or expect to buy in 


rer 115 Bthe normal course of events—they would undoubtedly be noted in 
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current accession lists or information sheets, but they are not titles to 
make a special song about. Even among them, however, there are 
some that seem rather special to me, titles that a library in pretty 
desperate need of currently published material or essential earlier 
works would hardly feel justified in spending money on. 

Bis. Yes. And in every case you will find they are books that have 
been donated, or bought with gift funds. And make no mistake about 
it, there has always been a steady, but relatively small flow of gifts— 
and in some cases they have emphasised or even created a particular 
trait in the character of a library. The books and pamphlets of Fildes 
and Stout must have done this at Victoria, where the Librarian, im- 
pressed with the latent possibilities of gifts in general, said in 1949: 
“I venture to suggest that an attempt be made to build up our Library 
funds by an appeal for cash benefaction.” Ten years-later, a motion 
in similar terms made by the Librarian on the Professorial Board in 
Auckland was approved and passed to the University Council. 

Dis. Come back a moment. How many, of what kind, how big, were 
the benefactions you mention? 





Bis. The biggest single one, I suppose, came from outside New | 


Zealand in the supplementary grants, in three $5,000 instalments, 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, which both Auckland 
and Canterbury record during this period. Dependent on reasonable 
progress shown during the years since the first grants had been spent, 
these added books other than research material, textbooks, and sets 
of periodicals. This time they almost certainly did give a momentum 
that gathered speed and has continued ever since. 

Dis. Did they stimulate gifts within the country? 

Bis. I couldn’t say. Have you found out anything about those? 

Dis. This much. Every university received 3,000 or more volumes 
in gifts of notable size or importance, apart from a large number of 
small ones and from cash donations. And the cash gifts were good in 
size and purpose, though few, really far too few, if I may say so, in 
number. Endowments are small and few, but Canterbury notes “about 
£450” in money annually from “endowments and small cash dona- 
tions”. Otago received some £1,500, Auckland £1,700. Victoria pre- 
sumably received very much less; their words are “hardly worth men- 
tioning”. I'd still like to know the sort of thing that was given, and 
something of the givers themselves. 

Bis. We must, on the whole, give both the donors and their gifts high 
marks. Private collectors, sometimes anonymous or obscure, as well as 
prominent people in the community, have all given us material that 
we either could not, or would not, have acquired in any other way. 
In Otago, past professors and graduates have been generous. They 
have had sixteen fair sized gifts of many really valuable and important 
works. For instance, several hundred older books including incunabula 


and manuscripts from Italy and Germany with 500 volumes on art, | 


archaelogy and history from the late Willi Fels; several hundred works 
On numismatics from Archdeacon Gavin; musical criticism, bio- 
graphies and a hundred scores from Dr V. E. Galway. Other gifts 


in Otago have covered botany, classics and English, science, parlia- © 
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nentary history, bibliography, engineering, manuscript facsimiles. 
C interbury obtained over 4,000 volumes from the estates of two pro- 
fessors. Auckland, offered their choice from a large collection of the 
lace Mr J. C. Entrican, selected some 3,000 books in many fields, 
including useful publications of Australia and New Zealand; they 
were given by Sir Edmund Hillary a magnificent historical atlas of 
Ic2land, and Dickens first editions by the Dickens Fellowship. One of 
their most liberal donors of money has been the Auckland Savings 
B nk. Among persons, Emeritus Professor H. G. Forder has deposited 
a valuable collection of mathematical journals which give Auckland 
special strength in mathematics, as a much earlier bequest of the pri- 
vete library of Professor Paterson made her strong in Classics. And 
V.ctoria? 500 volumes of Greek and Latin authors and history from 
Piofessor J. Rankine Brown, and 2,000 general works from D. E. 
Beaglehole. An interesting gift from a different kind of source—a 
government—is their 200 volumes on the history and civilisation 
of Japan. Gifts from sovereign states are not at all unusual, but large 
good ones are not common. 

Dis. Propaganda, you mean. 

Bis. The purpose behind them is far from disinterested, but if the 
material is good the librarian is glad to have it. 

Dis. Couldn’t a collection become unbalanced, tendentious, in such 


| a way? 


anh nn ah Anse 9 


Bis. What university collection is ever balanced? All we can say 
is that we are always struggling towards a balance, and not within one 
institution only; in New Zealand it is a balance that overrides institu- 
tional boundaries now and then to embrace the whole country. Through 
their official representatives or semi-official cultural agencies France, 


| Germany, Japan, Russian, Great Britain and the United States have 








all given us good things, some of those from America being of the 
highest quality in format as well as matter. 

Dis. Do university libraries do much in the way of exchanging 
publications? 

Bis. You mean with other countries? Yes, they get quite a lot from 
their sister institutions abroad, though they probably don’t have 
anything like as many exchange arrangements as, say, an American 
library. Ours seem to have grown since 1945, and in 1958 ranged 
from about 70 to 150 in the different centres. Two sources of the 
clearing-house type that have yielded good results have been the 
United States Book Exchange and the British National Book Centre. 
Membership or handling costs of these services should be set against 
the value of the material obtained, but some libraries believe them 
worth while. Victoria in particular once received several hundred 
volume from USBE and handed them over to teaching departments, 
One department alone receiving about £400 worth. 

Dis. What’s this? Collections of books in a university that don’t 
belong to the Library? 

BiB. It's a moot point, don’t you think? There seem always to be 
cases of this kind. For instance, about 1949 grants of £1,500 for books 
for “class libraries”, which Auckland interpreted as “books urgently 
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needed for class use”, were made to cach university. Most of thet 
simply used this for duplicate copies of much used books in the main 
library (an extravagance none had ever run to before). Some, how- 
ever, established separate class collections quite independently cf 
library control. At another university, annual grants for “lecture 
requisites”, i.e., laboratory or teaching equipment, are being used by 


some departments for buying books other than the “tables of physical |) 


and chemical constants” type and creating small specialised reading 
rooms, not necessarily of research material, for their own students. 

Dis. I don’t like that at all. The money would be better spent in 
buying the necessary number of copies of titles known to be needed 
and putting them in the library proper where they can be used by the 
greatest number of people. 

Bis. There speaks the. theorist. You may be right, but teachers 
claim that the few who really need the books can’t get them because 
the many who are interested, but not in need of them, borrow these 
titles. 

Dis. Set up an undergraduate library. That would fix it. 

Bis. Probably it would. But we're after practical possibilities; and | 
may say I admit that half the reason for these purchases is known to 
be that the departments, finding themselves short of library material 
year after year, have said: “If we can’t get it one way, we'll get it 
another.” 

Dis. My guess is this happened in Auckland. You seem to know 
a lot about it. You come from there, don’t you? 

Bis. At the time we speak of I was there. 

Dis. I see. 


500 words. We haven't discussed library staffs, or the services given; 
and you know that, next to books, staff are the most important thing, 
more so than a building, for instance. 

Dis. Yes. Though, after all this, I’m not as keen on joining one as 
before. 

Bis. Don’t panic. You might do much worse. In 1945 the university 


councils had swallowed the bitter pill of giving the librarian suitable — 


academic status, required by the Carnegie Corporation, but it gave 
them indigestion. The position at Auckland and Victoria appears to 


have been indefinite; while Otago openly declared their status at the 7 


time as “None!”; Canterbury’s librarian was a senior lecturer on 
£500 a year. In 1958 Otago claimed status of Associate Professor, 
all the others that of senior lecturer with salary, at £1,690, a little 
above that of teachers of the same rank. It is obvious to me now 
that status and salary should have been something above that of asso- 
ciate professor for about the previous five years. The size of the 
department administered, the peculiar mixture of academic and admin- 
istrative qualities demanded, the authority needed and the responsibility 
required, all call for it. Long hours, a long year, much “home work”, 
compulsion to be au fait with the latest methods and to be continually 
adapting the service to changing conditions so that they develop pro- 
gressively, are the university librarian’s lot. 
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Dis. You haven't exactly sold me the job, you know. Who else 
works in this sweat shop? 

Bis. | told you how many, before. But the amount of work, the 
kiad of work done and the organisation of work have changed greatly. 
A | the universities have an orthodox set-up with departments of acqui- 
si ion, cataloguing and circulation, each headed by a senior person 
just becoming known as a sub-librarian, with a university degree and 
p ofessional training and experience. By 1958 most had a reference 
li rarian of similar status and all had a deputy librarian, though in 
scme cases he was required to be head of a department as well. 


| Deputies at £1,025-£1,275 weren’t paid enough for us to compete in 


the overseas market for librarians, nor indeed enough to give worth- 
wile prospects for those already employed in New Zealand. Salary 
scales for other staff needed redrafting in classification of positions 
and actual rates. The librarians put forward a good case through the 


| Association of University Teachers, but the whole question of revised 


university salaries suffered exasperating delays and at the end of the 
period remained unsatisfactory. 


Dis. I notice that librarians seemed to encourage their staffs to take 


| degrees and to go to the Library School in Wellington, and that gradu- 


ally they were employing staff with the diploma of the school. 
Bis. Departmental collections of library books developed much in 


' number in Otago and both in number and status in Auckland, where 


two special schools, you remember, obtained trained librarians-in- 
charge and even trained assistants. This argues an expansion of services 


| shown clearly by this list from Otage: in 1947 an assistant for the 
| Dental School, a Head of Acquisition and a Reference Assistant; in 


1950 a Deputy Librarian and collections established in Home Science, 
and Mines-and-Metallurgy; in 1955 a part-time assistant for picture 
collections; and in 1958 a portering service and an assistant responsible 
for departmental collections. 

Dis. That’s more encouraging. How did work develop in such a way 
that more people were required? 

Bis. Acquisition, cataloguing, reference and circulation work all 
developed almost, unbelievably. And it couldn’t just easily be meas- 
ured and proved by figures either. More books were bought, but, in 
addition, the kind of material bought was more difficult to acquire, 
and more difficult to deal with when it arrived—out-of-print books, 
books from obscure publishers or society or institutional presses, 
periodicals and official publications. Then there was the checking and 
cataloguing of large donations which usually have to wait years to be 
fully absorbed; and the reclassification of old stock, the day-to-day 
maintenance of catalogues of which higher standards are continually 
demanded; even the analytical entries for such a series as the pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy, undertaken by one library. Where a 
lot of the time of a skilled person could be devoted to it, reference 
work gave great help to both students and staff and created a demand 
for and a habit of, better approaches to information. One of the big- 
gest burdens, however, came on the circulation desk, where increasing 
numbers of students clamoured for service; nor was this all, for new 
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members of an increasing teaching staff, with new interests, soon 
introduced new options, new parts of subjects, not to mention whole 
new departments, all inspiring students to read more widely and more 
deeply and to use books for their own particular purposes at a much 
greater rate than ever before. 

Dis. Yes, it sounds something of a story, but it’s true all right. | 
got caught up in it myself. And the problem was, and still is, how to 
make the too few books go round the too many who want them. 

Bis. Auckland had the worst problem there. In 1948 they had more 
students than any of the other universities had in 1958, and in 1959 
were above the upper limit of the Department of Education’s projection 
tables for that year. Suffice it to say that irregular devices were used 
to get enough staff; and, of some interest, that a method of automatic 
control of the loan period of books was evolved, depending on the 
demand for any individual work. At the same time new machinery for 
this work was designed and installed. 

Dis. I believe some places had to drop or curtail service. Canterbury 
no longer compile lists of accessions, nor do they send out periodicals 
for individual inspection, and I hear they are soft pedalling ‘“be- 
speaking” and photocopying. 

Bis. Microfilming has begun there though. Auckland dropped lists 
of newly added books, but began them again under pressure. They 
established a bindery, stopped routing periodicals and became chary 
of making subject bibliographies; stopped too, lending books from a 
special reserve collection, and redistributed these among the open 
shelves, but threw the bespeaking system wide open in the interests 
of the student crowd. Loan work can be reduced by having plenty of 
good comfortable study facilities within the library—Canterbury’s loan 
figures dropped after they built (with their own staff and the help of 
voluntary teaching staff and not-so-voluntary student labour) their 50- 
seat study room. Both here and in Auckland, where seating was poor 
and circulation problems heaviest, there are now controlled exits. At 
Auckland bags are allowed into the reading rooms, and students 
approve of their inspection on leaving. For myself, I believe that any 
physical barrier merely acts as a strengthening psychological deterrent, 
and as such is useful, even necessary. 

Dis. That reminds me—the question of buildings. Most libraries 
seem to have suffered from inadequate or badly designed space or 
both. What did they do about this, and who, if anyone, is getting a 
new building? 

Bis. They all did the same thing about shortness of space—took 
over other space, which in most cases had been used for lecture rooms. 
But it wasn’t always adjacent to the existing reading rooms or 
stack rooms, and so staffing, service and administration generally were 
difficult and inefficient or uneconomical. By 1958 Auckland had taken 
two lecture rooms, a basement store room, a lecturer’s room, built a 
mezzanine in the reading room and decentalised collections in Music, 
Economics, Law, Anthropology, English, Architecture and Engineer- 
ing, some of these, admittedly of specialised material only. Otago 
seems to have gone still further, with a score of two lecture rooms, 
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two basements, seven departmental libraries and a transfer of 10,000 
hc oks to Knox College. For adaptations, Canterbury have the most 
in eresting arrangement in their junction with, and extension into, the 
o! 1! School of Arts. You should see this. 

Dis. I will. Meanwhile, there is good news of new buildings? 

Bis. Victoria and Otago are to get them. After all, they have sites 
or which they intend to remain permanently, and they are therefore 
free to start. Plans are well under way now for Victoria’s 94,000 
square footer (49,000 to be used at first) with 1,000 seats and stacks 


| at opening for 225,000 volumes. Eventually it should be able to hold 


half a million. Otago will hold an architectural competition for one 


} to contain 250,000 volumes initially and 500 readers, eventually to 
| seat 600 readers and hold half a million books. The news of these 
| buildings is the best yet. Not only do the institutions deserve them 
| but they’ve put up with such poor conditions that they have a pretty 


clear idea of some of the things they are not going to have in their 
new ones. For them at least the not too distant outlook is bright. 
Dis. Most of the librarians have travelled overseas at some time. 


| Do they have the same leave privileges as other academic staff? 


Bis. No, except at Otago, where the Librarian, Deputy Librarian 


| and sub-librarians have the usual leave privileges, salary and grant. 


sai a 





Otago certainly seem more generous in these matters—they will pay 
the passage to New Zealand from overseas of even a general assistant. 
Like lecturers, chief librarians have been able to get travel support 
from foundations abroad as well as, usually, salary and grant from 
their own councils, but the journeys have been few and far between. 
They have had, too, a number of visits from librarians of other coun- 
tries, specially the United States, culminating, in 1958, in the stimu- 
lating and unforgettable visit of Dr Keyes Metcalf, formerly of Har- 
vard. 

Dis. | met him; and if | remember, he stressed the imperative need 
for New Zealand university libraries to co-operate, especially in selec- 
tion and acquisition of books beyond the under-graduate level. 

Bis. If you ask me how far they have gone in this I can only say 
there is nothing to boast of, and admit to a couple of abortive attempts 
in classics and mathematics. But in other ways, co-operatively, they 
have almost distinguished themselves, and may have more to be proud 
of than libraries in older and larger countries. Inter-library loan trans- 
actions are probably about four times those of comparable institutions 
Overseas, at from 2,124 in Auckland io 1,076 in Otago. The agricul- 
tural colleges, too, do a lot of this. All the libraries have taken their 
part in creating our union lists of serials and of theses and in building 
up the union catalogue maintained by the National Library Service 
in Wellington; to Otago indeed we owe the list of theses, the union list 
of calendars and the list of periodicals received in Dunedin. Increas- 
ingly, the co-operative book-purchasing scheme, which is designed 
mainly to prevent the needless duplication of expensive material, is 
being used through notices in the weekly national sheet of inter-library 
loan requests, “Book Resources”. By this means also there is a con- 
siderable amount of re-location of books done, as one library finds 
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it has duplicates of works wanted by another. 

Dis. Many of these projects have been done as New Zealand Library 
Association activities, haven't they? For instance, interlibrary loan 
and the published union lists. It looks to me as though your librariars 
had put a great deal into the professional association, as well as, in 
due course, drawn great benefits from it. 

Bis. Two of them at least made outstanding contributions. Which 
reminds me that the libraries have published, or produced for publi- 
cation, quite a number of items, from guides to their collections and 
handbooks for students in specific subjects, current broadsheets of 
notes and accessions and calendars of papers and documents, to the 
supplements to the Guide to New Zealand reference material (John 
Harris) and the University of Auckland monograph, Bibliography of 
the writing of A. R. D. Fairburn. If you feel this comes closer to 
the more academic or scholarly function of libraries, | might add that 
the librarians have taken a small part, now and again, in teaching in 





the university curriculum, at Victoria in History and at Otago in i 


Bibliography and French. They have contributed, too, to both owt, 
fessional and learned literature. In fact, | believe that they have done 
as much as could be expected, all the circumstances considered, in 
playing their part—the part of the library—in the university com- | 
munity. 

Dis. Quite a good finishing sentence, that. But I want to know 
something else. 

Bis. | really don’t think I can... . 

Dis. Vil tell you what it is, and you can just give a yes/no answer. 
At the beginning of 1958 you formed among yourselves the Standing 
Committee of University Librarians. It seems natural that you should 
need this to help solve the problems peculiar to your individual insti- 
tutions. Further, delving through one of your files of annual reports, 
I see that since about 1952 repeated suggestions have been made, but 
never apparently accepted by all of you, that there should be a survey 
made of learned library resources and services in the country—a 
suggestion obviously aimed largely at the universities. However un- 
certain you may have been of this in earlier years, | suggest that now, 
with so much difficult and testing experience behind you, and with 
such a challenging prospect in front—new buildings, and a new five- 
year finance period beginning in 1960—with your forthcoming com- 
mission of enquiry into the universities, your S.C.U.L. (skulduggery to 
some), with the big possibilities just round the corner of national and 
regional co-ordination; isn’t this the time for such a study . . . yes? 

Bis. My dear Discipulus, so at last we have won you over . . . yes! 
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LOOKING AHEAD IN 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


K. A. R. HORN 


This is a bad time for prophecy. When all is going well in a library, 
when an adequate income seems assured, when the staff is established, 
stable, efficient and contented, when working accommodation is suffi- 
cient or expanding, when one enjoys the confidence and whole-hearted 
support of one’s colleagues in the institution, and when the institution 
itself has some clear and coherent notion of its objectives and how to 
reach them, then it is possible to foresee the future clearly enough, and 
even to order and control it. But at present university library incomes 
are small, staffs still inadequate in numbers and training, all our build- 
ings are cramped, and we sometimes feel uncertain about the aims of 
our institutions and our own positions in them; so our thinking about 
the future is often more desperate than deliberate. Further, the whole 
future of the universities in New Zealand depends upon the labours 
of a committee of enquiry (whose membership and order of refer- 
ence are not known as I write), upon the recommendations they make, 
and upon the readiness and ability of the Government to implement 
them. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to think about the future and see some 
things that will happen. some that could well happen, and some that 
had better happen. 

GROWTH 

Che first and overwhelming certainty is that our libraries will grow. 
Even in a stagnating university in a static population in a decaying 
country, the library must grow. Serials grow volume by volume, and 
even if courses are constant and enrolments steady, teachers need 
more and more books; for it is a mark of scholars, even mediocre 
scholars, that “to hear of a book is to covet it”. But New Zealand 
universities are not stagnating, nor is the population static. On the 
contrary, New Zealand’s population is growing steadily, and an increas- 
ing proportion of it is seeking higher education; the student population, 
which was under 10,000 in 1955, is 15,000 in 1959, and it is estimated 
that by 1972 it will have increased to nearly 30,000. And more students 
need more teachers, and both need more books, and all need more 
librarians for acquisitions, cataloguing and circulation. And New 
Zealand is growing up intellectually; more areas of learning are being 
regarded as proper for university study, new fields of research are being 
Cpened up: new special schools are being established. There are new 
subjects in the undergraduate curriculums, and changing emphases in 
old ones. Again, more teachers, more books, more librarians. And the 
impressive thing about these increases is that they act not directly on 
the library, but on each other and then on the library. 

Librarians in the United States have been made aware of these 
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growth factors because they have seen huge book collections growin, 
under their eyes; and they have thought a great deal about ways of 
reducing those collections by deposition, specialisation and co-opera- 
tion. We have, at present, no growth problem of that order. There 
were, in 1958, twenty university libraries in the United States with 
more than a million volumes, six of them having more than two 
million; our average stock in New Zealand is not much more than a 
tenth of a million. But that is not to say that we have no present 
growth problem, nor that our future problem is far out of sight. The 
inadequacy of our bookstock, staff and buildings shows our present 
problem, namely, that demands upon us for books and services are 
increasing faster than our financial resources. But what of the future 
problem? The growth of a university library is not due to the ambition 
of the librarian, nor to his greed or love of spending other people's 
money; it is due to the demands, insistent, reasonable, inescapable 
demands, arising from the real needs of students and research workers, 
to-day and to-morrow. With our present modest incomes, our response 
to those demands is forcing our book collections to double in size 
every twelve to fourteen years, and sometimes faster; given the sort 
of incomes that we may expect in the future, if recent events in 
Australia are any guide, they may well double every eight to ten years, 
and in that case will reach the half-million mark each in about twenty 
years and the million mark within this century. Our growing pains are 
nearer than we like to think; we can do nothing to prevent them, and 
very little to delay them. I think we are pressed to buy too many books 
which date quickly, and when they are superseded we are loth to dis- 
card them. If we bought better and dearer books, our libraries would 
grow only a little more slowly, but to much better purpose. Two other 
problems must be faced more resolutely. One is this question of 
depositories, national or regional, which has had so much discussion. 
the other is book-obsolescence (I have seen the word “bibliogeriatrics” 
somewhere). There is already a considerable amount of pungent and 
entertaining material on this subject in overseas literature, and this 
could well be studied here and reconsidered. I think we tend to handi- 
cap the present by storing material that the future may not thank us 
for. 
BOOoKSTOCK 

Is it possible to see any likely pattern in our development? Consider 
bookstock. A university library supplies reading material to three 
groups. Undergraduates need course reading: textbooks and related 
books and ancillary material such as reference works, literary sets and, 
to a lesser degree, periodicals, minor treatises and source materials. At 
present we do well enough for our undergraduates, though we cannot 
supply books in sufficient quantity for them. There is a strong demand 
for duplication which none of us has money or space to meet. Text 
books and recommended books are much dearer than they used to 
be, and students rely increasingly on their library to provide them. 
Librarians have long recognised that providing multiple copies of text- 
books was not good practice because their shelves filled too quickly 
with books that were soon out of date, and because money so spent 
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w s not available for buying the greater and longer-lived sets which are 
th: proper concern of a library. But firstly war-time shortages and then 
ring prices forced us to buy in this way. Some relief is in sight 
because textbooks are becoming available in cheap paper-backed 
ec tions. But the problem is a real one, calling for either textbook 
al »wances to individual students, or, more economically, grants to 
lit raries to cover this special expenditure. If there is to be any exten- 
sie stocking of duplicates or a wide range of textbooks, we shall have 
to take care not to hoard them too long and crowd our shelves. 

The second group consists of teachers and graduate students. They 
nezd more advanced books and periodicals, great sets and treatises, 
specialised reference works, more fundamental source materials and 
bibliographical tools, and all of these in several languages. This is the 
real stuff of a great library, and this is what our New Zealand collec- 
tions gravely lack. Mr Frank Rogers said at the Nelson Conference 
of the Association in 1954: 


“[New Zealand libraries] lack, partly as a result of their youth and 
partly through a negative purchasing policy, the solid meat of the past 
which many of the older English libraries acquired as new books in 
the normal way many years ago. And in the main, this would appear 
to be a university library responsibility. To achieve this, one must, as 
it were, buy backwards, going in reverse from authority to authority 
until original source material is on the shelves, and the complete 
development of some aspect of a subject or a field is available. This is 
laborious work, time consuming work, work for which current guides to 
reading matter are useless, but it is a very rewarding work. If this type 
of book selection is not pursued with considerable energy in the future, 
then the university libraries and the country’s book resources will be 
like a badly designed ship—all upperworks and very little basic 
stability.” 

In addition to collecting “the solid meat of the past”, we shall have to 
keep up better than we do now with current publishing of great sets 
and reference works. This material, which is pouring from the world’s 


| presses, is not all specialised, but includes new scholarly editions of 








standard authors and composers, revisions of great sets of descriptive 


| works in the biological and physical sciences, new sets of historical 


records and documents, and so on. 

This second group of users is small in number compared with the 
first group, but Dr Keyes Metcalf showed how extensive and import- 
ant are their needs when he suggested that, to meet them, each of 
the university libraries should have 200,000 books in addition to its 
undergraduate collection of about 50,000. So far, we have had to try 
to meet these needs by co-operative buying and interloan. With the 
lively help of all the learned libraries in the country there has been 
achieved a modest coverage of current publishing and great back sets, 
but it is far from sufficient. Teachers and graduate students cannot 
expect to have everything they want in their local libraries, but we 
should aim to meet at least their continuous or recurring needs from 
there. It is stock at this level that I hope will have chief call on our 
income in the future, and will expand at the greatest rate. 

he third group consists of research workers, some of them teachers 
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und some full-time researchers. In addition to advanced books and 
treatises, great sets, and subject periodicals, these people have almost 
limitless needs for specialist works and journals and bibliographies. 
We shall never satisfy their demands; and their real needs we shail 
come near meeting only by a high degree of co-operation and specia.- 
isation. Now co-operation is all right—we have in New Zealand a 
fine and well developed tradition; and as for specialisation, well, every- 
body believes in specialisation, provided that everybody can specialise 
in everything. Trouble arises only when people realise that specialisa- 
tion in one field or institution involves restrictions in another, for keen 
university teachers and researchers, by the very nature of their character 
and work, are irked by these restraints and frustrations. Librarians 
know that if haphazard unco-ordinated research is to be supported 
with books, there must occur a great deal of wasteful duplication and 
an all-over expenditure far beyond the means of the country. They 
are, therefore, obliged to impose specialisation of literature resources, 
and impose it upon people who entered into positions and projects 
without the restraints being foreseen. It would be a great help if the 
universities had some declared policy on this matter. Meanwhile, staffs 
of some departments of the four universities, notably Music and 
Classics in recent years, are facing the problem, and, while insisting 
on the need for improving basic stocks, are making specific proposals 
for specialisation. The high cost of good library service to universty 
teachers and research workers is being recognised within the univer- 
sity. How different the future will be if it is also recognised by the 
Treasury, and if we ever get a government brave enough to believe in 
good universities rather than just more universities! 

An all-over university policy on specialisation would help, but it 
would still leave the problem of changing interests caused by changing 
university staffs. Fields of interest decline in one institution, and arise 
in another. We would serve our users better if the expensive specialised 
stock collected in one place and no longer in demand, could be moved 
on long-term loan to another, where it could occupy a front line, or 
at least a reserve trench. This is already done, but to a trifling degree; 
an extension of the practice, with certain safeguards, would benefit 
both parties to the transaction. But interloan, photography and fluidity 
of stock cannot answer all the problems, and we shall always have 
readers in one place, and books tied in another. In that case, money 
must be made available for the readers to go to the books. “[Money 
so spent] would go a good deal further than if it were put into books 
for your own library which might not be used again for another fifty 
years.” (K. D. Metcalf in New Zealand Libraries 21n8:157, N-D 
1957). 

SERVICE TO READERS 

The picture of expanding bookstock, growing runs of jcurnals and 
great sets, is a satisfying one. But what about the use of these books? 
There are still too few of our students or teachers who know how 'o 
use a library, and we must teach them more than we do now. We must 
recognise, and persuade the universities to recognise, that most of what 
students learn for examinations is all too soon forgotten, and that we 
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ove it to them to teach them to use books and libraries to recover 
th cir lost learning or to keep abreast of developments in their subject. 
Bit before we can teach them this technique we must provide the 
nm 2ans to practise it. The time has long passed when traditional classi- 
fi ation and cataloguing are adequate to reveal the contents of a large 
li rary; we need many more subject bibliographies, abstracts, indexes, 
aid so on, and then more senior staffs to interpret them and teach 
their use. 

This will answer the needs of most of our students and teachers. 
B it research literature, particularly in the sciences, is becoming in- 
creasingly complex, and traditional methods, even of analytical biblio- 
giaphy, are no longer sufficient. Libraries are in fact becoming so large 
and complicated that they are near to defeating their own ends by 
storing information and not revealing it. Fortunately, in addition to 
bibliographers, technologists are coming to our aid, and providing 
mechanical means of recording information, storing and retrieving it: 
te'eprint, television for speeding up communications, fast new fac- 
mile printing processes, and so on. At this point an imaginative 
engineer should take up the tale; and not too much imagination is 
needed, either, for already we read about machines that transmit a 
million words a minute, translate writing into sound, translate from 
one language to another; or about microphotography that will “store 
the information in one million volumes in a space which would fit on 
a scholar’s desk”, though “the housing of the catalogue and index to 
make such a collection useful would still require a fair-sized building” 
(Dr Ralph Shaw). So far, mechanical aids to analytical bibliography 
have made little impact on us; how long will it be before all we have 
to do is to pose our problems to the engineers, and wait to decide 
whether the proffered solution is economic? 
STAFF 

If we are to be great libraries, our staffs need strengthening in the 
same way as our bookstock does: by building up a solid well trained 
“middle group”. Certainly we shall need more people to do the in- 
creased physical and routine work in connection with the increased 
acquisition and exploitation of books. It is also possible to look forward 
to certain changes of emphasis within the staff. In the first place, we 
are getting big enough to need more differentiation between profes- 
sional and clerical work. We boast that our staffs need high academic 
qualifications, with skill in foreign languages, but we know that for 
much of their time they do not use these qualifications, and that we 
will recruit and keep good staffs only if we can give them work that 
extends and challenges them. And there will certainly be plenty of 
worthwhile work to do. Mention has already been made of our patchy 
book-stock. In a university library book recommendation in a subject 
field is generally done by teachers in that field. Some of these teachers 
are keen on this part of their work, and experts in the literature; but 
some are less than expert and insufficiently careful of their respon- 
sibilities. So our subject fields are developed unevenly, and there is 
irregular growth even within subjects. Further, interstitial and fringe 
material is often neglected. The teachers plead, quite justly, that they 
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have no time to build up the stock systematically, and present library 
staffs have little time to spend on general and fringe stock, and insufli- 
cient skill to work in more than one or two subject fields. We shail 
need in future more subject specialists with sound bibliographical trait - 
ing to take over the responsibility of building up the stock, and doing 
the sort of checking and buying that Mr Rogers mentions. 

Again, there will surely be an increase of trained staff for more and 
better work with readers. In addition to those who are to teach our 
students how to use libraries, we could use specialists in scientific 
documentation. Formerly, the scientist did nearly all his own sawing 
and filing and odd jobs; until, in this century, workshops and technicians 
were put at his disposal. In like manner, the scientist, who formerly 
worked with a dictionary and grammar and his tantalising memories 
of “Science German”, is now being helped by translators and trans- 
lation services. I think we can expect the development of an “infor- 
mation industry”, and it will be located near the source of its raw 
materials—the library. 

These additional librarians for acquisitions and service to readers 
will be people with academic and professional training, and they will 
be appointed at the senior-assistant level, or “assistant librarian” as we 
are learning to call them. 

A few words should be said about the university libraries in the 
total New Zealand library situation. In Great Britain academic libraries 
are much older than public libraries, and there has never been the 
same close relationship between the two types as there has been in 
this country, where our library services began at about the same time 
and have grown together in an atmosphere of steady co-operation. | 
think that the university libraries are growing up fast and are likely 
to expand faster in the near future than other learned libraries and 
public libraries. As we look forward to increased resources, we univer- 
sity librarians are seeing more clearly our special functions and 
opportunities within the New Zealand library world, and something 
of their greatness. This growing up of one member of the family is 
unlikely to be achieved without some tensions; but this is not necessar- 
ily a bad thing. A diversity of personalities enriches a family and 
proper tensions strengthen it. The New Zealand library family is 
healthy enough for all its members to look forward to the maturing of 
one member, and the consequent enrichment of the whole. 
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AUSTRALIAN UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES: 


P. HAVARD-WILLIAMS 


It must be emphasised that the following remarks are impressions 
bi sed merely on a three-week visit to Australia in August and Septem- 
ber last year. During the visit I went to Adelaide, Melbourne, Can- 
borra, Sydney and Brisbane. My longest stay was at Sydney for five 
d: ys. Though my impressions must be fleeting ones, I hope that I 
can convey something of the freshness of the library scene in Aust- 
ralia. 

My first impression of Australia as a whole was its vitality and 
movement. This is not surprising when visiting large cities, but it was 
followed up by a generally optimistic tone and the feeling that Aust- 
ralia Was growing more prosperous with an expanding and diverse 
economy. Australians are conscious of being not only primary pro- 
ducers but also possessors of an industrial economy which appears to 
have unlimited potential. This general tone is reflected in the univer- 
sities, particularly since the sittings of the Murray Commission, with 
the result that the universities now have an increased income, not only 
for the development of teaching and research facilities, but also for 
building. Indeed, it is the facilities that strike the visitor from New 
Zealand most forcibly. Although the universities are large, the growth 
of teaching staffs appears to be more than commensurate with the 
growth of student population. Relations between the universities and 
the C.S.I.R.O. appear to be good, with the result that overall facilities 
for research, particularly in science, are considerable. 

Although Australian university librarians have only recently become 
conscious of their possibilities as a corporate influence, the university 
libraries have, in fact, benefited considerably from the “new look” 
which has been given to the universities in the last few years. A new 
building has been erected at the University of Melbourne, an extension 
to the Barr Smith Library at Adelaide was in progress; and there were 
plans for libraries at Canberra and Sydney. A building is projected at 
Perth, and it is evident from the latest number of the Australian 
Library Journal? that a new library is contemplated for Tasmania. At 
Armidale, Mr Rogers has a new temporary building which will, in due 
course, be replaced by one more permanent. At Brisbane there is a 
modern library building which was built in 1949. The speed with 
which things are done in Australia can be gauged from the fact that 
the extension at Adelaide was well on to the first floor in September 
1958, while planning had been done only in June 1957. I was told that 
another university building was started by the contractors little more 
than a fortnight after the contract had been allocated. At Canberra 
the library of the Australian National University was at the planning 


| This article is based on a talk given to the University and Research Section at the 
N.Z.L.A. Annual Conference, Wellington, 19 February 1959. 
2 8n1:20-22, 1959. 
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stage: once a satisfactory external appearance had been achieved | 
would be started almost immediately. At Canberra University College 
there is also the prospect of a new building. At Sydney the schedules 
for the new building had been formulated and the plans were being 
discussed during my visit. 

The Melbourne University Library building was completed but 
without fittings or furniture. This is a most attractive building, with 
readers and stack mingled on each floor, of which accounts are given 
in the Library Journal® and the Australian Library Journal \t is 
placed on a corner of the university site but is readily accessible to 
other departments. The present library space will be given over to the 
university administration and Law School, part of the old library be- 
coming the Law Library. 

The staffing of the Australian libraries is on a considerable scale. 
At Melbourne there is a staff of fifty and a further sixteen will be 
needed when the new building is opened. At Sydney there is a staff 
of forty-seven, and seven more assistants were urgently needed. Ade- 
laide and Brisbane had staffs of thirty-two each. Larger staffs are 
accounted for partly because cf the organisation of the libraries, since 
they include a number of branch and departmental collections. At 
Sydney, for instance, of 400,000 volumes, only about 250,000 are in 
the Fisher Library; at Melbourne about 150,000 volumes are in the 
general library, out of a total stock of 240,000 volumes. 

Salaries vary more widely than in New Zealand, ranging from 
£A315 to £A2,100 for assistant staff. In the larger libraries the lib- 
rarian has a professorial salary of £A3,500 or £A3,750, while the 
deputy librarian has the status of a senior lecturer, with a range of 
£A2,100 to £A2,500. In the smaller libraries the librarian has the 
status of associate professor with a salary of £A2,750. The training 
of library staff is on the English pattern, with a preliminary examination 
and registration examination open to graduates and non-graduates 
alike. Unlike England, however, the preliminary examination is re- 
corded as a professional examination and qualifies for junior or inter- 
mediate posts, while the registration examination qualifies for senior 
posts. The diploma (the highest qualification) offered by the association 
has been taken up by very few librarians and consists of a thesis.® 

It is hoped that post-graduate courses in librarianship will be created 
at the University of New South Wales and at the new Monash Uni- 
versity now being founded in Melbourne. Already, however, there are 
small schools at the Commonwealth National Library, the Public 
Library of New South Wales and the Melbourne Public Library. 
These, however, prepare candidates only for the preliminary examina- 
tion. Melbourne was causing some controversy while | was there, with 
the introduction of a state certificate for library assistants, since they 
were unable to find sufficient trained personnel to fill the posts they 
had to offer. 

% Library Journal 82:965-68, 1957. 

| Australian Library Journal 8nl:14-19, 1959. 

5 It should be noted that in England the registration examination qualifies for inter- 
mediate posts in public libraries and the final examination is necessary for senior posts. 


The preliminary or first provisional examination is merely regarded as a step to te 
registration examination. Graduates are exempt from preliminary examination. 
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Staffing is on a relatively lavish scale compared with New Zealand. 
lil rary budgets are quite spectacular. They range from £A35,000 to 
£.147,000 in the centres which | visited. This is all the more striking 
siice, ten years ago, Australian budgets were roughly about £A4,000; 
in 1948 in the University of Otago, £4,500 was allocated to the Facul- 
tis of Arts and Science compared with the Australian budget of 
£°,200 (N.Z.). To-day the allocation of the whole library system, 
including the Medical School and the other special schools, in the 
University of Otago amounts to little more than £13,000. This gives 
some idea of the extent to which the Australian Libraries have out- 
st: ipped us. It has also to be remembered that each of the States main- 
tans a large reference library and a parliamentary library, but, even 
sO. it is recognised that university libraries cannot rely on the resources 
of a British Museum or a Science Library to implement their holdings, 
so that it is necessary to provide a sum adequate for not only the 
teaching needs of a large university but also for the research needs 
of the staff so as to induce really able people to come permanently to 
Australia. Library budgets are, therefore, adequate not only for the 
needs of technical faculties but also for the traditional disciplines in 
Arts and Science. Argument to support larger grants for New Zealand 
university libraries can be considered in another way by taking the 
present situation in Otago, where expenditure on medicine and den- 
tistry is between £4,000 and £4,500 and is 32 per cent of the total 
library grant. If these were regarded as 16 per cent, which compares 
reasonably with the percentage in Australia and England, the grant 
for the whole library system would work out at about £25,000 per 
annum. In every case quoted the figures are for books, journals and 
equipment, and exclude salaries. 

It was perhaps, unfortunate, that my visit was arranged before the 
meeting of the seminar organised by Dr Keyes Metcalf, but it enabled 
me to see and talk with Australian colleagues with whom I feel co- 
Operation becomes more and more important if we are to provide 
library facilities on the scale necessary in modern universities. Where- 
ever I went I benefited greatly not only in matters professional, but 
also social, for our Australian colleagues, as visitors to the Seminar 
also found, were extremely co-operative, helpful and the epitome of 
kindness. Being interested in library buildings, | was able to check up 
on minor details which make or mar a building. While there are always 
published standards to guide planners of library buildings, it is most 
satisfactory to examine, for instance, the width of aisles in a building 
already in use and get the experience of those who have used it. 
At Adelaide it was interesting to see a university which keeps the 
uniform architectural form throughout, while at Melbourne the move- 
ment to modernity is seen in the new Wilson Hall, the magnificent 
structure of which any university could be proud, while the library 


} itself announces the twentieth century with greater modesty. At Bris- 


bane one saw how not to plan a library building (the present librarian 
would fully agree)—one also saw how to make the best of a building 
of its kind. 

was also able to visit the State libraries in Sydney, Adelaide, 
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Melbourne and Brisbane—Sydney with its magnificent reading roor, 
Melbourne with a reading room of the British Museum style in a 
building where the librarian is doing his best to adapt it to modern 
standards of service, Adelaide and Brisbane adapting themselves in 
different ways to serve their respective publics. In Canberra I was 
given a warm welcome at the Commonwealth National Library, which 
appears to suffer the fate of government libraries in the Southern 
Hemisphere, being dispersed over the city. 

In all, I found my visit most stimulating and I can recommend any 
New Zealand librarian who wants refreshment but who cannot afford 
the time or the money for a journey to Europe, to make the acquaint- 
ance of his colleagues across the Tasman. 





“... You have a country large enough for one good university that 
has four universities, each one naturally wanting to become a great 
university. Are there funds available for you to do it? Can you build 
four great research libraries in your university system? From what | 
have seen and heard it seems doubtful if you can, and, if you cannot, 
what are you going to do about it? That is your problem.” (K. D. 
Metcalfe in New Zealand Libraries 21n8:154-5, N-D 1958.) 


Speaking on the subject of the new “branch university” to be estab- 
lished at Hamilton, Mr W. H. Cocker, Chancellor of Auckland 
University, is reported to have said: “An adequate library is to be 
provided for students. .. .” 











A SIGN FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


Permanent, colourful signs 
enhance your library 


“PERMABRIGHT” SIGNS 


A sign of the times 
A_ sign for all time 


Sample signs on loan for 7 days 


Engraved on iin. thick Formica. 

Large number of colour combinations. 
Vertical signs on 8in x 2in. x 4in. blocks 
Sloping signs for top of shelving. 
Classification numbers engraved on signs. 
Shelf signs to suit shelf thickness. 


MODERN ENGRAVERS 


220 DURHAM STREET, CHRISTCHURCH 








/ PAZPOv: 








Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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NEW ZEALAND 


BOOK SERVICE 
LIMITED 





Manufacturers of Transparent Book Covers of the 


Highest Quality. 


Stitched book covers using cloth edgebinding. 


Unstitched book covers using Vinyl edgebinding. 


Suppliers of Cellulose Acetate in rolls. 


Vinyl tapes in eight colours. 


Catalogues supplied on request. 





RUAHINE STREET, P.O. BOX 33 
PARAPARAUMU 
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M. A. RENNIE 


Introducing the NELSON SLEEVE — 


BEST OF ALL BOOK JACKETS 
NO EDGE TAPES NEEDED 


High quality, long lasting, and very resistant to hard wear 
Nelson Sleeves are manufactured § of an inch deeper than stock 
book sizes, to allow for easy insertion of pictorial jacket into sleeve. 
This extra depth also allows the front and back end boards of 
the book to be inserted into the sleeve. 
The thickness of the end boards takes up the extra § of an inch, 
thus ensuring a comfortable, close fit. 


Supplied in the following stock sizes: 

Ref. and Size 

size no. Depth To take jacket Price 
1000/CCO 7% in. 7 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC1 7% in. 7t+in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC2 7% in. 74 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC3 7$ in. 7 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC4 84 in. 8 in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC5 8% in. 8tin. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC6 8§ in. 84 in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC7 8$ in. 8$in. x 18 in. 8d each 

Other sizes quoted on request. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL AVAILABLE 
NON TEAR P.V.C. and ACETATE COVERS, bound with cloth 
or lassometric tapes of various colours. Same size and prices as 
above. 
CUT PLASTIC PIECES 

Sizes up to 8 in. x 18 in.—4d each 

Sizes 9 in to 10 in. x 18 in.—5d each 
Cloth tapes various colours, 2-inch core—6/- per 50-yd. roll. 

Vinamul adhesive glue—6/6 per tin 


All prices net Special quotes for contract lots 
ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE from: 


MRS M. A. RENNIE 
114 Princes Drive 
NELSON 
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“LOMAK” 


CATALOGUE CABINETS 
AND ALL 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 















































DESIGNED & CONSTRUCTED 
FOR EFFICIENT 
& LASTING SERVICE 


LOMAK FURNITURE CO. 


Ltd. : 
PHONE 75-903 CHRISTCHURCH BOX 1021 











LIBRARIANS 


Avail yourself of the services of 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 57 CAMBRIDGE PHONE 629 
Our endeavour is to help the librarian maintain books 
on an economic basis. Give your books two lives 
instead of one. Prices quoted are for public libraries 

and schools. : 

BOOKS Up to 9” x 6”—3/6 each. 
Up to 11” x 7”—S5/1 each. 
Up to 15” x 10”’—10/10 each. 
1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 
necessary. Stitchless binding also 
undertaken where necessary. 
Covers stiffened —Up to 10” x 7” 
—2/- each. 
Over 10” x 7”—2/6 each. 
Magazines returned expeditiously 
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A MUST for every Library 
a 


HISTOR’ 
oF HISTORY OF 


NEW ZEALAND 
NEW ZEALAND 


RUGBY 
a RUGBY FOOTBALL 
FOOTBALL 
Vol. 2, 1946-1957 


i) Fa 


1946 A. C. SWAN 


ro 
1957 


Price 32/6 


Whenever Rugby 
men want The official history of some of the most 


to solve an glorious years of New Zealand Rugby, 
argument this is 
the book 
they'll reach 


including— 





© 1946 The “Kiwis” Return Home. 
oe © 1949 The “All Blacks” in South Africa. 
® 1950 The British Isles Team visits N.Z. 
© 1953 “All Blacks” visit British Isles. 
® 1955 The Australians in New Zealand. 
® 1956 The visit of the Springboks, 
Every library ® 1957 The Fijians in New Zealand. 


must have 


Bork ol DON'T BE DISAPPOINTED! 
of mis book ~~~ ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY! 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LTD. 


Christchurch, Auckland, Wellington, Dunedin, Hamilton, Lower Hutt, 
Timaru, Invercargill, London, Geelong, Sydney, Perth, Melbourne. 
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